Unmaking of Film Institute 


The recent changes in the syllabus and course content of the Film 
and Television Institute of India will shift the focus of education 
from the aesthetics of film-making to operational matters and are 
directed at stifling experimentation. Is it any wonder that its 
students, who come to the institute for a comprehensive 
understanding of the mediums, are discontented? 
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he recent drastic and arbitrary 
| changes in the syllabus and course 
structure of India’s premier film 
training institute, the Film and Television 
Institute of India (FTII), are diluting the 
cause it stood for. At stake are its ethos 
and the very aims and objectives with 
which it was set up. The changes are so 
fundamental that they are no longer peri- 
pheral to the constitution of the institute, 
but hit at the right to free expression and 
individual thinking. The institute has 
become a target of the larger design of pri- 
vatisation and globalisation (Americanis- 
ation?) and is today being viewed by 
decision-making authorities an industry 
for generating profits rather than a centre 
of learning. If the changes are not imme- 
diately halted and the tide reversed, the 
country will lose forever the only training 
ground for people committed to meaning- 
ful and socially relevant cinema. 

Set up in 1961 with the aim of promot- 
ing good alternative cinema and setting 
new standards in film-making both aes- 
thetically and technically, the institute has 
provided free space for thinking andleam- 
ing to generations of would be film-makers. 
It has provided the film industry with 
highly professional, focused and 
specialised people in various aspects of 
film-making. Along with the National Film 
Archives of India (NFAI), the Films 
Division and the National Film Develop- 
ment Corporation (NFDC), FTI has been 
one of the pillars for promoting a plurality 
of voices via the medium of cinema. It has 
been unique in the world amongst all film 
schools, providing ample scope for ex- 
perimentation and exploration. The gov- 
ernment supported education has provided 
aspiring film-makers from all strata of 
society and the remotest parts of thecountry 
access to hands on experience on world 
class equipment and exposure to the best 
of world cinema. The excellent collection 
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of films at the National Film Archives has 
acted as a rich resource for learning. The 
two institutes have together been a formi- 
dable base for nurturing talent. 

Today, unfortunately, all these orga- 
nisations are in a state of decay and are 
disowning their own voices. Their achieve- 
ments stand questioned not on any grounds 
of excellence or competence but on com- 
mercial considerations. The latest propos- 
als of Land B ministry aim at dissolving 
its bodies, namely, the NFDC, FD, FTII 
and NFAI. Only the censor board is being 
spared the axe! Should the state wash its 
hands off them because it fails to see their 
profits in terms of intellect, artistic en- 
deavour and cultural renaissance? Should 
these institutes be wiped out simply be- 
cause they could not become money- 
making machines? In the chain of FTILand 
NFDC, the third important link, that of 
establishing anexhibition network for these 
films by setting up small theatres was 
completely ignored. Thus, can these orga- 
nisations now be blamed for their lack of 
commercial success if the film policy is 
acase of a half implemented plan? FTII’s 
case is all the more pertinent as it stands 
at the root of other audio-visual organis- 
ations, providing them with succour in 
terms of a learned and proficiently trained 
manpower. Cutting off this root destroys 
the very raison d’etre of these institutions. 

This change in thinking and the shrink- 
ing of aims has not been an overnight 
process but a gradual engagement of 
decision-makers over the recent years.FTIL 
has seen arbitrary course changes: dilution 
of syllabus; experimentation with the 
course structure by compressing it in 
shorter time; opening new courses with- 
out any requisite resource or preparation; 
a stagnant in-house faculty; many impor- 
tant faculty positions lying vacant; falling 
standards of teaching; poor mainte- 
nance of costly professional equipment 
acquired over the years; a complete shift 
from aesthetics of film-making to opera- 
tional matters. 


Students who come to FTI are inclined 
towards a comprehensive and complete 
understanding of the medium, and any 
attempt to curtail that is bound to generate 
discontent. Thus, there has been a history 
of student protest at every stage of dilution 
and decay. This has been used and voci- 
ferously highlighted by authorities to vilify 
the agitating students without going into 
the causes of these discontents. So much 
so that the recent changes stem from a 
desire to have a control over students 
rather than any considerations for aca- 
demic and professionalexcellence.Should 
that be the framework for designing the 
syllabus of an institute of FTII’s repute? 

In 1996, a new syllabus called the 
‘Revised Syllabus’ was prepared by acom- 
mittee comprising of outside experts, 
practising professionals, faculty and the 
students. It was a much needed improve- 
ment on the then existing syllabus. It 
provided for increased inputs from visit- 
ing professionals and was flexible and 
interactive in nature. After hanging in 
suspension for three years, it was un- 
ceremoniously shelved. 

A new course has been implemented 
with the new batch that started in February 
this year after three zero semesters during 
which no admissions were done on the 
pretext of working out the logistics of 
implementing a new syllabus. The present 
course has nothing in common with the 
‘Revised Syllabus’ but is called the ‘Re- 
structured Revised Syllabus’. Some of its 
highlights: 

— Three individual course of one year 
duration each replacing the integrated three 
year diploma. 

= Elimination of students at each yearly 
stage. 

— Doubling the intake of students from 
the earlier 40 to 80 without increasing the 
budget or resources, thus reducing the re- 
sources available to each students by half. 
- A fee hike ten times higher with 
provision for further increase at regular 
intervals. 

— Students do not decide on the area of 
their speci tion. It depends on the 
availability of seats in the second year and 
on the teachers’ recommendation. 

— Disciplinary measures in the garb of 
a ment; marks for attendance; profes- 
sional behaviour(!), and application (with 
no clear definition). 

— Drastic reduction in film theory, history 
and appreciation. 

— A clause called ‘Recognised Prior 
Learning’ that allows people direct entry 
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into the second year, without any clear 
definition what this learning entai 
— Arbitrary changes in daily functioning: 
cutting down film screenings from eight 
per week to mere three; reduced access to 
library books (one library card as against 
four cards earlier). 

These measures seem far removed from 
any pedagogic reasons. They seem only 
aimed at stifling the spirit of questioning 
and experimentation and creating conform- 
As the syllabus itself says, its “aim 
is to train junior level a ints for the 
industry”. It has led to f security and 
an unhealthy competition among students. 
The complete shift from aesthetics of 
cinema to its technical and operational 
requirements leaves the student incompe- 
tent to make any difference to the artistic 
concerns of his times. Denied an overall 
and historical perspective, a lack of know- 
ledge of the predeceding movements in 
arts and particularly cinema, leaves one 
stranded and operating in a vacuum where 
the student groups to find his place in this 
multifaceted discipline he or she has 


chosen. The dropping of major compo- 
nents of cinema theory and practice take 
FTI towards becoming like any other run 
of the mill ‘polytechnic’. 

The current fee ensures only a particular 
profile of students (largely metropolitan) 
can have access to the training, thus in the 
long-term even defining what kind of films 
get made in the country. It is a trend which 
is already reflected in our audio-visuals 
medias today. The majority has no voice 
or say in today’s media. The proliferation 
of television and the umpteen number of 
channels has notmeanta plurality of voices 
being heard or seen. In fact, its farremoved 
from that. All portray the same economic 
class, putacross the same viewpoints, look 
alike and cater primarily to the need of the 
rich metropolitan audience. 

Should not we pause for a minute and 
think what price we are paying for this blind 
privatisation and commodification of edu- 
cation and who should play the role of a 
healthy arbitrator of multiple voices, cul- 
tural complexities and hidden wonders in 
an as multifarious society as ours? 
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